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dramatic sense was so keen that he would have been too
impatient of the faults which would always strike him
first and hardest.

He often said in the light of his later experiences: "I
am sometimes inclined to think that criticism is no longer
written to exploit the artist or the work of art which is
supposed to be under discussion, but rather the personal-
ity or the cleverness of the writer." From this point of
view he would have been a huge success. He had a
brittle style,' ready wit, unsparing satire, deep invective,
and an unquenchable personality which would have made
a journalistic star of the magnitude he afterward attained
in the theatre.

One of his reviews of a concert took the form of an essay
on "the functions of the drum in the orchestra,'* The
drummer had jarred on his musical sensitiveness. His
aspen nerves fell more and more under the dissonant
spell of the offender, until finally the offence eclipsed all the
other harmonies, and Mansfield rushed back to the office
and poured his outraged feelings into half a column of
information on how to play the drums,

It has been intimated that his mother had a spicy tem-
per. It was more than this. There were times when her
passions fairly broke into a storm. He understood her
nature well and had a deep sympathy with her sufFering
when her nervous emotions reached and passed the break-
ing point, for in nothing was he more essentially his
mother's son than in his temperament. At such times
he never remonstrated. He simply left her presence in
silence. When he returned later the stormy incident was
ignored and her greeting was full of apologetic tenderness.

On occasions he packed up a few things and remained
away from home for days or weeks, according to the wel-by an ingenious
